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THE LITURGY AND THE PARISH 


Tue Eprror 


[es relation of the parish and the liturgy may be ap- 


proached theoretically from the point of view of the virtue 

of religion, that is from the point of view of the nature 
of the liturgy itself and of the parish as a worshipping, religious 
community. For this reason we may begin with general theological 
principles about the virtue of religion, and insist on the fact that 
religion is not first and foremost an organization, as it has come 
to mean in the English language when we speak of different 
religions. Religion has come to mean a system of dogmas and 
behaviour into which men are grouped in so far as they are related 
to God. In Latin this meaning appears in the phrase mixta religio; 
and theologians distinguish between religio in that wide and 
general sense and the special virtue of religion which is to be 
found in the scheme of moral virtues. The more general sense of 
the word, however, derives from the meaning of the virtue, and 
it is from this point of view that we should understand the essence 
of the parish which forms a part of the general organization 
as well as of the essence of the liturgy. For the liturgy is an expres- 
sion of the virtue and the form of the observances which charac- 
terize the general organization. 

Religion then in this special sense is a potential part of justice; 
that is to say, it is engaged in evening things out between two 
people, in paying debts and dues, giving to another what belongs 
to him. But when the two poles of justice are God and man the 
cardinal virtue cannot be wholly fulfilled for the reason that man 
is not sufficiently other from God; he has of himself nothing that 
is not in some sense already God’s. We may say that man is 
already bound to God by the tie of dependence in being; man is 
constantly being made by God; he is only in so far as God 
is giving him his being. Religion ‘relegates’ man to God in a 
new manner; it binds man to God by way of the co-operation of 
man’s will in that process of creation coming out from God and 
returning to him. The whole universe worships God by being 
what it is; so the praise or song of the spheres is the religion of 
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the universe giving back to God what is his due by the very act 
which God is giving to it. But man has an intelligence, so that 
his form of being demands that he should give this back to God 
by a free and intelligent act. He returns his life to God by a central 
act of human life. His praise of God proceeds from a deliberate 
movement of mind and heart. Moreover, since he is the head of 
material creation it is his duty to put an intellectual note into the 
religion of the rest of the universe, which thus praises God not 
simply by being what it is, but by being unconsciously subject 
to man who is consciously subject to God. Man employs the 
physical universe in paying God his dues. Human life forms a 
part, the capital part of the universe so that in returning that life 
to God he returns the whole world. And still further and deeper, 
‘man is bound to other men by his social nature so that he cannot 
praise God entirely on his own but in union with other men. 
In this sense religion might be classed as one of the social virtues, 
and if the word ‘religion’ derives from the idea of binding 
together, it binds not merely the individual man to God, but the 
society of men and the whole world through men to God. 

Looking at the parish from this angle it is clear that it is con- 
siderably more than part of an organization. It is more than the 
sum total of a section of men all of whom are engaged from time 
to time in the act of the virtue of religion. We sometimes call it a 
‘cell’ as being itself a unit of life in the complete life of the Mys- 
tical Body, and this is true so long as we give it its widest meaning. 
For it is a religious cell, and according to what has been said it 
binds a part of the world, a unit of the earth’s surface, with all 
that stands thereon to God through the worshipful activity of 
men in that area. 

Before elaborating this idea of the parish as a religious cell 
in the total universe we may recall the general principles of the 
liturgy. The liturgy is simply the outward expression of this 
movement of the just return of all things to God. Or rather, 
since the outward expression cannot in fact be separated from 
the inner reality (for the outward without the inner would be 
no true liturgy at all), we ought to say that it is the total act of 
religion involving man in the act of giving his mind, his will, 
his body by gesture and word, his material surroundings by 
external gifts and sacrifices back to the Source of all being. 
Liturgy is the common life of man shared with other men, and 
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the common being of man shared with the whole of creation, 
made manifest in its dependence on God and in its return to him. 
All this of course needs to be organized since it is the activity 
of many men together, so that law and order have to be intro- 
duced in the form of rubrics. But rubrical laws are not entirely 
arbitrary; they flow from the nature of the worship which they 
regulate; and they are extrinsic to the liturgy itself. What is 
essential in liturgy is its commonality, an act of justice shared by 
creatures willing that dues be paid to God. Liturgy therefore is 
essentially parochial and the parish is essentially liturgical. 

Let us take a certain district, an area of several square miles, 
preferably in the country for it is easier to show our meaning 
where things are not so crowded, rushed or organized. In the 
centre of this area stands the church surrounded by a group 
of homes, good Christian homes, bad Christian homes and good 
or bad pagan homes. Beyond these houses and surrounding them 
stretch the fields or arable meadow land, the woods and copses, 
the hills, and above them the sky. All this area is peopled by men 
and women, beasts and birds, fruit and crops. We could extend 
our view to the bowels of the earth with its fuel and metals and 
thus incorporate into our imaginary parish miners and factory 
workers as well as farmers, merchants, craftsmen and wives and 
children. The earth of the area is cultivated and thus through 
man’s initiative is brought into the divine cultus of the liturgy. 
Some of the corn that he sows and reaps and mills is turned into 
paste and baked for the Eucharist—an occupation which in the 
East is undertaken by a sort of deaconness who sees that the best 
local wheat is set aside for the altar and herself sees to its milling 
and baking. The fruit of the land, too, if there are vineyards is 
represented on the altar by the fermented grape, and even if this 
has to be imported the wine represents the orchards, strawberry 
beds, barley and hopfields and all the other growing things that 
make drink and refreshment for man. The oaks and the elms are 
felled for the structure of the homes and the furnishing thereof, 
but also for the church’s roof and spire, for the roodscreen and 
the choir stalls. Clay is dug and baked or stone is quarried for the 
homes and also for the church. Above all the best stone is set up 
for an altar in the centre of the whole life of the community, while 
other stones are set up in God’s acre as memorials to the dead and 
so to preserve them as an integral part of the parochial life. The 
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metals, too, are used in similar fashion from iron to gold and 
silver to support the parishioner’s life and liturgy. Even the fuel is 
used on the hearth and in the church’s stoke-hole. All these things 
are used for the support of the parishioners’ social, human life and 
at the same time for their worship. 
The same system applies to the people themselves. They do not 
all play an active direct part in the construction of the church- 
building, nor in the functions that are carried out therein. But 
because they are linked together by common ties of nature, of 
family, of occupation, those who build and repair the church 
do so on behalf of all the others; the craftsmen who decorate it 
represent the others whose craft is concerned with home-fashion- 
ing; those who come to the church for the active worship of 
God are so engaged not only for themselves but for the whole 
community,.the bad Christians, the pagans, virtuous and other- 
wise, as well as for those who would come were they not prevented 
by other occupations. At the head of them all, representative of 
the fields, the fruit of which he holds in his hands, of the woods 
and the hills, for the timber and stone of which he has appointed 
duties in the house of God, of the homes and their occupants 
from whom he has been set apart as God’s representative, at the 
head of this whole area stands the priest before the altar gathering 
all the acts and gifts of worship into one and welding all in the 
one liturgy of Calvary, per Christum Dominum nostrum. 

This is of course an ideal picture which may never have been 
realized to the full in any area of the earth’s surface. But we may 
imagine that in the first ages of the Church, when the liturgy 
was a more spontaneous expression of the common life of 
worship in the places that had been converted to Christ, the 
picture was nearer to realization than it is today. 

The liturgy of the Mass in those early days had inherited a 
great deal of the natural unity of land and people and priest to 
be found not only in its immediate parent, the Jewish ritual, but 
also in all the primitive religions which had helped to form the 
Jewish worship. To take one example, the Egyptian priest on 
occasion of the harvest festival offered a small flat sheaf of plaited 
barley ears to the goddess of the harvest, just as the Jews offered 
their barley-sheaf at the Pasch in the temple of Jerusalem; and 
the people brought little white loaves, as well as other gifts, to 
obtain assurance from the goddess of her protection of the grain. 
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This loaf offering was adopted by the Jews and so found its way 
to the Eucharist, where this primitive religious sense of the depend- 
ence for life upon the God who made the seed to grow became 
purified and supernaturalized into the Body of Christ himself. 
There was then in the early days a sense of the connection 
between the Eucharist and the land that gave the harvest. 
Similarly the other instruments of worship were linked closely 
with the place and its inhabitants: Locus iste a Deo factus est, 
inaestimabile sacramentum sing the choir at the dedication of a 
church. 

The same close link with the natural lives of the people and the 
early liturgy of the Church may be seen in the way St Patrick 
was able to preach about the life-giving waters of baptism to a 
people whose existence was linked with the rivers whose spirits 
they had hitherto worshipped; or the way in which he intro- 
duced the liturgy of the new fire from the bonfires in honour of 
the sun. Dependence upon the sun is a very conscious part of the 
life of a people living in a cloudy country—the sky and its occu- 
pants also are part of the liturgy of the parish. 

In particular to people for whom spring meant so much to their 
life and therefore entered so deeply into their religion, the 
central feast of the Christian Pasch brought everything, the whole 
year and all its events, to the altar in the central act of worship. 
And even if the parochial organization that we know today was 
not developed, every town had its church, and that church 
gathered the locality, spatially and temporally as we have des- 
cribed, under its roof before its altar and was offered there 
liturgically by its priest. 

The rise of large cities and of industrial society has of course 
altered all this by making the relationship between men and things 
so much more complex and tenuous. But we have to go further 
back to discover the reason for the break between the common 
life and the common liturgy of Christian men. There are many 
reasons, of course, and here we can only suggest one or two that 
seem to have special significance. 

There is the almost natural tendency of man, under the 
influence of religion, towards puritanism. In Christian tradition 
this was enhanced by the introduction of neo-platonism into 
what may be called spiritual theology. This doctrine inclined 


zealous Christians to regard the whole material universe as 
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unreal and unimportant, if not evil and treacherous. When the 
life of the soul became separated in people’s minds from the life 
of the body, true religion appeared to be exclusively a thing of the 
spirit. Emotions which play so large a part in linking man with his 
place and his people and which enter so strongly into a liturgical 
life became more and more suspect. They had to play some part 
in the beginnings of the Christian’s life, but as he progressed he 
moved further and further away from such things into a world 
of prayer which was exclusively a raising of the mind and heart 
to God, and as these were raised up they left all the rest low down 
beneath them. It is not merely that the puritan eventually comes 
to denounce all alcoholic liquor and therefore becomes embar- 
rassed by the presence of wine in the act of Christian worship. 
The tendency of spiritual preaching and writing has often been 
to build up the life of the spirit to the exclusion of the life of the 
body and of the natural things that go to make up that life. 
It is sometimes difficult to understand how the liturgy can be 
fitted into the system of spiritual writers like 4 Kempis or the 
author of The Cloud of Unknowing, and in the case of St John of 
the Cross there arose a difficulty even about the Word-made- 
flesh. 

Under the influence of this teaching the pious folk of the parish 
came to the church to elevate their own precious souls towards 
the Most High, they came to open their individual hearts to the 
descent of his saving grace. They invented their own devotions 
at Mass, and the singing of the choir, so often somewhat dis- 
cordant, became a distraction and hindrance to prayer. The 
locality ceased to have any significance and the members of the 
parish grew into individual ‘souls’ to be saved, units unrelated to 
anything except God alone. 

Another reason for the separation between the liturgy and the 
parish may perhaps be discerned in the development of sacramental 
theology. The sacraments form the core of the liturgy and, as 
we have seen, it is in them that the worship of the locality finds 
its expression through wheat, oil, water, grape and the natural 
bond of marriage. Before the cleventh century this sacramental 
world was extended into many facets of life. One author enumer- 
ated well over a hundred sacraments; so many things used by 
man were outward signs of grace; indeed the whole universe was 
a sacrament in this general sense, and so all the material things 
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brought by the people to church and used in worship were 
sacraments which thus sanctified their lives. But when it was 
determined that there were only seven sacraments strictly so 
called and that all the rest were to be considered as belonging 
to the lower category of sacramentals, a different temper began 
to appear. It is true that St Thomas draws out the analogy 
between the natural life of man and the life of grace achieved 
by means of the seven sacraments. But the close relationship 
between the two was not generally understood. Emphasis came 
to be laid more and more upon the ‘ex opere operato’ quality of 
these seven, so that the external sign itself which in so many ways 
has been developed from the instinctive way in which man acts, 
from universal symbols that were purified and perfected by 
our Lord’s institution, dwindled in importance. All attention 
was concentrated upon the inner effect brought about by the 
divine action. So long as the priest pronounced the right words 
and used the materials appointed by Christ and determined by 
theology and canon law, little else mattered. Not only, for ex- 
ample, was it often forgotten that the sacrament of the Eucharist 
was enclosed in its setting of the High Mass by a vast array of 
sacramentals which contributed to its total effect, but it even 
became of little moment that bread and wine were the outward 
signs. The little round wafer did not easily connect in men’s 
minds with the loaves which the baker brought for their meals, 
nor did the tiny cruet of wine appear to have much reference 
to the daily refreshment in jug or bottle upon their dinner 
table. High Mass or Low Mass, it mattered little which it was. 
All that was of importance was that the priest should pronounce 
the words of consecration over the host and over the chalice 
and thus ‘confect’ the sacrament. The grace of confirmation, 
which was a sacrament intended for entry into the difficult 
period of development towards human maturity, was seen 
purely in its spiritual action upon the soul so that it did not matter 
at what age the Christian was confirmed. And so with the other 
sacraments, though matrimony has retained more of its assistant 
sacramentals and sacraments than any other of the seven sacra- 
ments. Under such circumstances it cannot be a matter of wonder 
that the liturgy of the sacraments ceased to tie up with the 
ordinary life of the parishioner and his surroundings. 

Although in these days we are offered too many analyses of our 
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present evils and too few constructive remedies, we will here 
leave the question of the divorce between the life of ordinary 
men and the organization of the parish. Another. writer in this 
issue of THE Lire, however, has suggested a return to the Psalms 
as a real remedy. Already in France the new version and new 
music of the Psalms sponsored by the translators of the Bible de 
Jérusalem and Pére Gelineau, s.J., have received a wide popular 
appeal. They have become almost popular songs which will 
surely make some impression on those who sing them. In England 
some of these psalms with their psalmody have been put into 
English by The Grail. And Fr Sebastian Bullough, o.p., has 
translated a set of psalms for Vespers and these have been set to 
music by Anthony Milner. These words and tunes, which 
together make up a liturgical office capable of being used by a 
parish choir and congregation, may perhaps grow to a similar 
popularity. This is at least one sign of the rediscovery of a link 
between parish and its liturgy on the one side and the normal life 
of man on the other. 


> FF 


SEASONAL PRAYER 


zB. 


all conform: we are born, we grow to adolesence, reach 
maturity and then die. This larger individual rhythm, 
which is repeated in all animate nature, has its smaller counterpart 
in each cell of our bodies, and then again our bodily functions 
fit into the larger rhythms of our lives. All the rhythms must 
in their turn harmonize with the mighty throb of nature herself, 
whose endless cycle of the seasons brings home to all of us our 
ultimate dependence upon the Creator—God himself. 
Mankind used to be very conscious that he was only a small 


sk is in our lives a natural rhythm to which we must 
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part of the whole: he was much more aware than he is today 
that he had his appointed place in the vast scheme of things, and 
that he must co-operate with, rather than go against, nature. 
He knew, too, that certain work had to be done at certain seasons 
of the year in order to live at all. He must prepare the land in the 
late autumn and early spring, then sow his crops and later gather 
them in. His own rhythmic life was in harmony with that of 
nature, and the balanced order of his days—prayer, work, and 
rest from his labours—was linked to the rhythmic liturgical 
seasons of the Church. His life was lived as a whole, there was no 
separation of one aspect of it from another: prayer, work, and 
thanksgiving, were as much a part of it as eating, sleeping, and 
raising a family. 

In this mechanistic, scientific, age there is an increasing separa- 
tion of man from his basic relationship to the rhythms of nature. 
Herded into vast cities and living an almost ant-like existence, he 
is aware only in a more general way of the rhythmic cycles of 
the seasons. It is, for the most part, merely a question of adapting 
himself to seasonal changes of temperature and not much more. 
He has forgotten the knowledge of his forbears who worked 
on the land or in close proximity to it. So tasteless and synthetic 
has his food become, that it bears no relation to natural products. 
His bread (pulpy, white, agenized, chalk and vitamin fortified) 
is easily obtainable in the shops in fancy shapes and sizes: his 
milk (pasteurized, homogenized, T.T. tested and bottled) is 
delivered at his doorstep: bloated cabbages, cauliflowers, and 
potatoes (all artificially stimulated to such growth) are obtainable 
at the greengrocer’s round the corner; apples, too, and other fruit, 
evenly graded and mounting in symmetrical tiers, both wearisome 
to the eye as well as taste, can be bought. These things he takes 
for granted without realizing that there is a relationship between 
his life and his food. 

The countryman must of necessity be more aware than the 
townsman of his relationship to the seasons, the plants and 
animals from which his food comes. If he owns a garden he 
knows very well that there are times of digging, sowing, planting 
and then gathering what has come to fruition, but he too is 
likely to come under the sway of the scientist, who persuades 
him that he can get bigger and better vegetables and fruit more 
quickly and cheaply by using poisons for his weeds, chemicals 
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to stimulate growth, poison sprays for his fruit trees, quite unmind- 
ful of the fact that he is upsetting the balance of nature. No 
_ immediately harmful results are apparent. If he owns cattle he is 

sure to be enthusiastic about artificial insemination—that final 
abuse of the sacred function of sex, even in animals, who are 
sentient creatures and not merely things. If he has extensive 
woodlands on his property then he is often tempted to clean- 
fell it because of the good price paid for timber—but he cannot 
afford to replant! If open-cast coal runs through his land then he 
is compensated for the loss of soil and pasture, but nothing can 
justify such desecration for quick monetary returns—not even 
to this hardened countryman! 

This exploitation of the land, this forcing of the natural rhythm 
to a quicker tempo, this commercial outlook so utterly unfeeling, 
this ‘agriculture is an industry’ mania, is bringing about man’s 
final divorce from nature. Soon it will become absolute. Once 
this happens then his separation from the things of God will be 
complete. 

This is not a general plea for a “back to the land’ movement or a 
compost cult which, even if desirable, is now quite impossible. 
Still less is it meant to imply that one cannot be a good Christian 
unless one eats whole-wheat bread and abstains from meat; 
but it is a plea for a more general awareness of our increasingly 
diminishing horizons, and our circumscribed spiritual lives. 
It is a plea for an integrity which includes praise, thanksgiving, 
and reverence for all creation, and appreciation of its beauty too. 
Man’s central position within the whole balanced order of 
creation is shown most beautifully in the psalms. 

Thus Psalm 103 (Mgr Knox’s translation): 

‘Bless the Lord, my soul; O Lord my God, what magnificence 

is thine! Glory and beauty are thy clothing. The light is a 

garment thou dost wrap about thee, the heavens a curtain thy 

hand unfolds. 
‘The waters of heaven are thy antechamber, the clouds thy 

chariot; on the wings of the wind thou dost come and go... . 

‘He sends the torrents down the ravines, water-courses among 
the hills that give drink to every wild beast; here the wild 
asses may slake their thirst. The birds of heaven, too, will 
roost beside them; vocal is every bough with their music. 


‘From thy high dwelling-place thou dost send rain upon 
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the hills; thy hand gives earth all her plenty. Grass must grow 

for the cattle; for men, too, she must put forth her shoots, if 

thou art to bring corn out of the earth; if there is to be wine 
that will rejoice man’s heart, oil to make his face shine, and 

bread that will keep man’s strength from failing. . . . 

‘He has given us the moon for our calendar; the sun knows 
well the hour of its setting. Thou dost decree darkness, and the 
night falls; in the night all the forest is astir with prowling 
beasts’; etc. 

Then Psalm 148, which begins: ‘Give praise to the Lord in 
heaven, praise him all that dwells on high! and goes on to 
exhort the angels, sun and moon, fire, hail, snow and mist, 
mountains and hills, fruit trees and cedars, beasts and cattle, 
creeping things and flying birds, kings and peoples, princes and 
judges, men and maidens, old men and boys, to . . . ‘give praise 
to the Lord’s name. His name is exalted as no other .. .’. 

This list is intended to include the whole of life and things on 
earth, in its paean of praise to God. If we, when we praise God 
and give thanks, can maintain this all-inclusiveness in our very 
outlook and attitude, to things and creatures, then we must of 
necessity, it would seem, be unable to abuse his natural gifts in 
the ways indicated at the beginning of this article. 

The city dweller and the factory worker have to take things 
as they find them now. Such a person may feel that the imagin- 
ative effort of seeing beyond his own horizon is too much for 
him: if so, that is his tragedy. The city housewife, though, is more 
fortunate; she cooks for the family and in cutting a brussels 
sprout or cabbage she can pause “To see the glory in things 
commonplace ...a cabbage heart, with leaf on leaf close-furled 
in symmetry’s perfection’. Or when dusting she may come 
across a spider in a corner and reflect for a moment on the 
marvellous industry and ingenuity of so small a creature. In the 
country, the sight of'a spider’s web in the early morning, spangled 
with dewdrops glistening in the sun, is breathtaking in its beauty. 
But sentimental as this may seem to some, the point is that we 
should try to cultivate that all-inclusive vision of the psalmist 
who did not leave out the ‘creeping things’ in his praise of God. 
An increased awareness, that ability to see things with that ‘inner 
eye’, does lead to a fuller spiritual life. Mother Church has always 
emphasized this wider vision. She blesses all man’s material 
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things, and at Rogation-tide she blesses the earth and the crops, 
sown in order that in due season they may bring forth in abund- 
ance. “That thou wouldst vouchsafe to give and preserve the 
fruits of the earth, we beseech thee, hear us’—we pray at that 
time. It is a tragedy of this scientific age that we should have to 
try to cultivate the vision, now almost lost to us, of the psalmist; 
to him it was something that sprang from his heart. As Dame 
Julian of Norwich says: ‘But for failing in love on our part, 
therefore is all our travail.’ 


Sn ce eee 


EULOGY ON SAINTS PETER AND PAUL! 


St LEO THE GREAT, POPE 


sacred solemnities, and love of the one faith demands 

that if honour is given any event, touching the salvation 
of all men, it would be celebrated everywhere with common 
rejoicing. Truly should today’s festival be honoured, in addition 
to the reverence which it has merited from all the world, with a 
special and unique exultation in our City so that in the place where 
the death of the chief Apostles was made glorious there on the 
day of their martyrdom may exist a pre-eminence of joy. For 
these are the men through whom the good tidings of Christ 
brought a new light to you, O Rome, and you, Mistress of Error 
in the past, became the Disciple of Truth. These are your holy 
' fathers and true shepherds who founded you so as to place you 
in heavenly kingdoms, establishing you much better and much 
more successfully than they by whose zeal the first foundations 
of your walls were laid. In fact, the one who gave you his name 
defiled you with his brother’s blood. These are the ones who 
lifted you to such glory that as a holy nation, a chosen race, a 


ID EARLY beloved, the whole world is a partaker of all 


1 Migne Patrologia Latina 54: 422-428. Translated by Sister M. Melchior, 0.P., River 
Forest. 
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priestly and royal state (1 Peter 2, 9) you have become head of the 
world, and through blessed Peter’s holy see you rule more 
extensively by the worship of God than by dominion over the 
world. Granted that you have enlarged your sway through 
many victories and have extended the authority of your empire 
on land and sea, yet that which the toil of war has brought into 
submission to you is less than what the peace of Christ has gained. 

For the good and just and all-powerful God, who has never 
denied his mercy to the human race and has always instructed all 
men alike in the knowledge of himself by his ever boundless 
benefits, has by a more secret design and deeper love taken pity 
on sinful man’s blindness of will and his inclination to wickedness, 
by sending his co-eternal Word. He, the Incarnate One, united the 
divine nature to the human in such a way that his lowering of 
himself to the depths became our ascent to the heights. However, 
that the effect of his unspeakable grace might be diffused through- 
out the world, divine Providence prepared the Roman kingdom 
whose growth has advanced to those limits whereby the world of 
all nations everywhere is closely linked together. For it was 
exceedingly proper to the carrying out of the divinely planned 
work that many kingdoms should be federated under one 
empire so that the universal preaching might speedily reach the 
nations bound by the rule of one state. Yet that state, ignorant 
of the Author of its advancement, though it dominated almost 
all nations, was subject to the errors of all these peoples and 
appeared to itself to have embraced a great religion in that it 
rejected no falsehood. Inasmuch as it was so firmly bound by the 
devil, so much more wonderfully has it been set free by Christ. 

When the twelve Apostles had received the gift of tongues 
from the Holy Spirit (Acts 2, 4) and, having apportioned the 
parts of the earth among themselves, undertook to imbue the 
world with the Gospel, the most blessed Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, was destined for the citadel of the Roman Empire 
in order that from that very head the light of truth which was 
revealed for the salvation of all nations might be diffused more 
effectively throughout the whole body of the world. For what 
nation did not then have its people in that City? Or what nations 
anywhere did not know what Rome had learned: It was here that 
the opinions of philosophy were to be trampled under foot, here 
were to be destroyed the vanities of earthly wisdom, here was 
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to be suppressed the worship of the demons, here was to be 
abolished the wickedness of all sacrifices, here where all that had 
been introduced by various false systems was gathered together 
with painstaking religiosity. 

To this City, O most blessed Apostle Peter, you do not fear 
to come, and sharing your glory comes the Apostle Paul, occu- 
pied until now in establishing other churches. You enter this 
forest of roaring beasts, this ocean of most turbulent depths, 
with more firmness than you did when you walked upon the 
sea. You are not afraid of Rome, Mistress of the world, though 
you trembled before a servant girl of the high priest in the house 
of Caiaphas. Was the power under Claudius or the cruelty under 
Nero less than the judgment of Pilate or the fury of the Jews? 
The strength of love, therefore, overcame your natural disposition 
of fear; it did not occur to you to give way to fear while you were 
safeguarding the salvation of those whom you had been told to 
love. Moreover, you had actually received that disposition of 
unshakable charity at the time when the profession of your love 
in the Lord was made firm in the mystery of the threefold ques- 
tion. Nor was anything else asked of your heart’s devotion than 
that for love of him whose sheep you were to feed you should 
dispense that food by which you had yourself been enriched. 

Many signs of miracles, many special gifts of grace, many tests 
of virtue also increased your faith. You had already instructed 
the people who had believed in the circumcision; you had 
already founded the Church at Antioch where the dignity of 
the name ‘Christian’ first originated; you had already instructed 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia in the precepts 
of the Gospel teaching. Not doubting the success of your labours, 
nor ignorant of the span of your life, you carried the standard of 
the Cross of Christ to the Roman citadels where by God’s 

design the honour of power and the glory of suffering awaited 
_ you. 
Blessed Paul, your co-Apostle, a vessel of election and special 
teacher of the Gentiles, hastening to this City, was associated 
with you at that time when all innocence, all modesty, all liberty 
was jeopardized under the power of Nero. His fury, inflamed 
by an excess of all vices, cast him headlong into such a torrent of 
madness that he was the first to bring the suffering of a general 
persecution on the name of Christian, as though the grace of God 
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could be extinguished by the slaughter of the saints. To them this 
very agent was their greatest gain, and contempt of this fleeting 
life became the possession of eternal joy. ‘Precious’, therefore, 
‘in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints’ (Ps. 115, 15). By 
no sort of cruelty can that religion be destroyed which is founded 
on the mystery of the Cross of Christ. The Church does not 
become smaller by persecutions, she is enlarged; the Lord’s field 
is clothed with a richer crop, and grains which fall one by one 
spring up multiplied. The thousands of blessed martyrs show how 
large a progeny these two illustrious offspring of the divine seed 
have developed. The martyrs, rivalling the Apostles’ triumphs, 
have surrounded our City with purple and crimson clad multi- 
tudes; they have, with the honour woven of many gems, crowned 
her, as it were, with a single diadem. 

Dearly beloved, in commemorating all of the saints we should 
everywhere rejoice over this bulwark which God has prepared 
for us as a model of patience and a seal of faith, but we should 
rightfully boast with greater joy over the excellence of these two 
Fathers whom the grace of God carried to such eminence among 
the members of the Church that he has set them, like the twin 
light of the eyes, in the body whose head is Christ. In their merits 
and virtues, which surpass the gift of speech, we ought to sense 
no diversity, no division, because election made them alike, 
labour made them similar, death made them equal. Moreover, 
as we ourselves have experienced and as our forefathers have 
proved, we believe and we trust that amid all the labours of this 
life we are to be helped to obtain the mercy of God by these 
special patrons, so that inasmuch as we are depressed by our sins 
so are we lifted up by the merits of the Apostles; through our 
Lord Jesus Christ who has with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
the same power, one divinity, forever and ever. 
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THE LIVING KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST 


'W. RANDAG, C.sS.R. 


E live in a time of speed, and there is a truly frightening 

flight from thought, reflection, depth and all things 

that lie below the surface. For this reason, among others, 
this time of speed has become a time of action, and a time of 
action becomes in matters spiritual a time in which particular stress 
is laid upon the apostolate. 

The danger is that speed is valued more than rest, speech more 
than silence, action more than contemplation, and time more than 
eternity. For the layman especially the word ‘apostolate’ can lose 
all meaning unless it is the natural outcome of a full inner life. It 
is this inner life which still remains such a bewildering and 
unwieldy issue for him that the flight into social action may easily 
become a flight from one’s own problems. Perhaps the main 
difficulty lies in a lack of knowledge where there is plenty of good- 
will. The knowledge we have of Christ remains like the negative 
of a photograph, lightless. It is not often realized that knowledge is 
a function of life. That there is a living knowledge, a knowledge 
that struggles, grows and has its phases of growth like life in the 
physical sense. A mere outward memorizing of catechism answers 
is no foundation for a genuine apostolate. 

The following lines are concerned, then, in trying to under- 
stand what a living knowledge of Christ entails. The Gospel is so 
simply written and its teaching is so concretely and economically 
expressed, that it is only too easy to glide through it and fail to 
observe the most obvious elements. For instance, there is no doubt 
that Christ is genuinely interested in what we think of him. Con- 
sider the passage of St Matthew 16, 13-20. We all know it and we 
all at once think of it as the scriptural basis of the Petrine claim. 
But we do not look at the beginning of the incident. As it were 
casually, Christ asks his disciples: “What do people think of me?’ 
‘Whom do they say lam?’ And when it comes to relating gossip 
the Apostles—like most human beings—almost fall over their 
words in their eagerness to tell him what So-and-so said. The 
scene is a homely scene of very human life and locality. But 
Christ brings them back to the real point of the question: ‘I see. 
But you, whom do you think I am?’ It is as if he expects more and 
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better of them, his constant companions, not his servants but his 


friends. They have heard him, they have seen him, they have 
witnessed his actions and behaviour from day to day. Christ wants 
to know; he is genuinely interested, not only for himself but so 
that they may learn to question themselves and check on their 
own progress in a living, personal knowledge of his Person and 
his mission. Then Peter says those momentous words: “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God’. This personal knowledge, 
supplemented and. transformed by the living knowledge of the 
living God himself, is the living faith... 
* 


We have all repeated, in one way or another, the great words of 
St Peter. We have sung: ‘I believe in one God . . . and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God... Who took on our 
flesh through the Holy Spirit from the Virgin Mary and became 
man.’ This faith is the seed of the living knowledge. And as it is 
buta seed, it must be protected, nourished, and coaxed into growth. 
Therefore this beginning of knowledge must find a willing 
acceptance; it must allow itself to be drawn out; there must be no 
pretence of blindness, no barriers, no secret resistance. 

Through this faith man adheres to Christ; man receives some- 
thing of Christ’s life. “Approach, believe, be incorporated, and start 
life anew’, says St Augustine. Christ himself declared: ‘He who 
believes in the Son, has eternal life: but he who does not believe 
in the Son will not see life but the wrath of God remains upon 
him’ (John 3, 36). And our Lady is accepted as the Bearer of 
Christ through her faith: “Be it done unto me according to thy 
word’, As the first and greatest in her surrender to God’s message, 
she became ‘full of grace’. We have accepted that faith in our 
Baptism and have through our incorporation into the Mystical 
Body of Christ been dedicated to this life of faith, of living 
knowledge. But that faith must live, develop, bear fruit. And to 
bear fruit is the characteristic of love. Thus if our faith is to be a 
living faith, it must be penetrated by love. A faith, not penetrated 
by love, does not unite fully with God. Such knowledge remains 
a kind of dead, photographic knowledge, not a living reality. The 
living knowledge, then, or the knowledge which is a true function 
of life, must grow and “develop in power’ (2 Thess. 1, 3). What 
then are the phases of this growth in Christ-knowledge. One may 
perhaps distinguish four of these phases. 
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The first of these phases is an active adjustment. We must adjust 
ourselves to the surrounding world, to the things and persons 
which fix our place in this universe by their relationship with us. 
This adjustment must mould itself upon Christ’s own adjustment, 
his perfect relationships, his outward behaviour towards the facts 
of this world and the next. Our knowledge comes to us first 
through things and persons, facts and actions which we observe 
outside ourselves. We judge men first by their outward actions. 

It is therefore important to study the outward manifestations of 
Christ’s adjustment if we wish later on to penetrate into his inner 
dispositions. We must try to understand and adjust ourselves first 
to his external behaviour, so as to increase our living and effective 
knowledge of Christ which we have received with our baptismal 
grace. This point is not difficult to illustrate. Take, for instance, 
Christ’s attitude towards his Father’s will. The attitude of man 
towards his Creator shows itself principally in his acceptance of 
God’s will. As Christ is man as well as God, we should be able to 
see in his words and deeds that reverence, that submission and that 
acceptance towards God, the Lord of all. Now, nothing is more 
evident in the relation of Christ’s behaviour on this point, as we 
find it in the narrative of the Gospels, than precisely this ‘adjust- 
ment’ of Christ’s attitude towards God’s will. From birth to 
death he is guided by the will of the Father. Whether it is suffering, 
or joy, or poverty, or a mission that this will entails, it shall be 
done. The very keynote of his worship was: “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven’. In these words the whole vast universe is 
contained in a truly ‘universal’ worship of which the will of God 
is the living inspiration. 

This will of God contains for Christ all that is due to God: God’s 
glory, God’s salvation and God’s zeal. The whole of Christ’s 
teaching was inaugurated by a discreet appeal to God’s will in his 
reply to his mother (Luke 2, 49). His fight against sin, his defence 
of the poor and the needy, his campaign against two-faced hypo- 
crisy of spiritual overlords, against snobbery and corruption, all 
this is determined by Christ’s attitude towards God. He is the 
perfect adjustment to God in all his deeds and in all his relation- 
ships. 

A second set of outward relations concerns Christ’s fellowmen. 
Love, understanding, gratitude, service are displayed for even the 
most simple observer in his miracles, his cures, his encouragement 
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of goodwill and his understanding support of weakness, his rejec- 
tion of physical violence, his courtesy, his citizenship and collab- 
oration with temporal authority where it does not conflict in deed 
or intention with God’s rights. 

If we study Christ in this way, if we take note of his actions, his 
words, his behaviour, we shall find in Christ’s outward conduct a 
perfect example of his adjustment to the world around him. We 
shall then assist our incipient faith in growing into a living know- 
ledge that bears fruit in a practical and sincere imitation of his 
example. Thus we shall pass through the first phase of growth in 
knowledge, that ‘scientia’ which St Paul mentions so often and 
which is equally often forgotten. 

Through this penetration of Christ’s outward behaviour and the 
study of his reactions in so far as the Gospel-narrative reveals them 
to us, Christ begins to live for us as a Person. It becomes then 
natural that we begin to get interested in the whole Person. Our 
knowledge, which has grown from a willing acceptance of a fact 
to a studied acquaintance with a Person, will quite naturally want 
to know more. It will want to penetrate beyond the outward 
manifestations to the inward spring of his actions, the inspiration 
of his relations, the thoughts, feelings and motives that prompted 
his conduct. We shall want to know Christ’s inner dispositions. 

The full knowledge of Christ obviously entails both the out- 
ward and the inward knowledge, and both of these are contained 
in the important words of Christ himself: “This is eternal life, that 
they may know thee, the one true God, and him whom thou hast 
sent, Jesus Christ’ (John 17, 3). St Paul understood it in this way 
when he said: ‘Feel in yourselves those things that were in Christ 
Jesus’ (Phil. 2, 5). This ‘feeling’ is not a mere sentiment; it means 
“go through’, or ‘experience’, or ‘imitate’ in your own inner life 
those dispositions that were Christ’s. We must then try to see 
clearly what Christ’s motives were, his principles, his conception 
of a good life, of happiness and suffering, what love means, and 
that strong peace which is more powerful than all violence. 

The difficulty arises here of how to achieve this inner knowledge. 
The answer here lies not in a scholastic research and academic 
examination, useful though their fruits may be. The knowledge 
we are speaking of is a living knowledge; it is a function of our 
very life. It must therefore grow as our life grows: from within, 
though with the help we can muster from outside sources. From 
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within we must look at Christ, keep our willing attention 
focussed on him. This is obviously the fruit of believing prayer, 
or prayerful faith. In our prayer we must come close to Christ; 
we must exploit, so to speak, that contact with Christ which is 
our prayer: an interior approach to, and union with, Christ. In 
such a prayer the soul becomes sensitive and Christ himself is 
active, and there, in that subtle contact, things are understood that 
are beyond words and beyond study. The main point is therefore 
a willing heart, an open attitude towards Christ. It is because of a 
failure in this willingness and openness that many who are out- 
wardly zealous remain inwardly blind: ‘Among you stands he 
whom you do not know’ (John 1, 26). No doubt: we can never 
be Christ, never penetrate the whole of his infinite beauty, but is 
that an excuse for remaining superficial? Should that encourage 
us not to make an effort, not to express in our trying—effectively 
trying—the longing for Christ which cannot grow without an 
increase in knowledge? 

The full and living knowledge of Christ, even when it covers 
his outward conduct and his inner dispositions, demands still 
more. Christ, indeed, is more than an example. Because Christ 
united in his one Person two natures, he alone could bring to- 
gether again the Creator and the persons who make up the human 
community. When man was created he lived in harmony and 
friendship with God. But when he sinned and set himself up in the 
place of God, this relationship was severed. Nor could it be 
restored without both sides approaching each other. It was Christ 
who, being God and man, was God’s approach to the human 
race, and thus enabled the human race to approach God. But he 
did more. Not only did he restore the possibility of friendship and 
harmony, and so gave man’s life again its former direction. He 
lifted it up on to a new level. He took man to himself and allowed 
_ him to become part of the divine family, as adopted children. His 
work, therefore, is not only a restoration of life but the giving of a 
new life, a new creation. And because of this his actions and dis- 
positions not only set us an example, but they were the very 
sources of the new life which Christ came to give us. They there- 
fore help to mould our actions and our dispositions, to transform 
them into things of beauty and light, to lend them that Christlike 
quality and effectiveness which make the Father look upon them 


as the actions of his own Son. These actions culminated in the 
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death and resurrection of our Lord. They are all bound together 
into one ‘Work’, one ‘opus redemptionis’, and it is this opus redemp- 
tionis which is the object of the third phase of our growing know- 
ledge. It becomes not only a living knowledge but begins already 
to be a life-giving knowledge through the greater intimacy with 
Christ. At this phase we begin, in a personal and effective way, to 
understand what Christ meant when he said: ‘Iam come that they 
may have life, and may have life in abundance’ (John 10, 10). 

The knowledge of this mystery of our redemption is so im- 
portant for us for two main reasons. 

Firstly, we cannot know the Person of Christ, particularly as the 
Son of God, unless we enter with our whole being into this mys- 
tery of redemption. Christ made himself entirely one with his 
work, to such a degree that, according to St Paul, he identified 
himself with his work: “Who for us has become wisdom, right- 
eousness, holiness and redemption’ (1 Cor. 1, 30). 

Secondly, it is important because the new life, the new love and 
the new knowledge are ours only and precisely through the power 
of this mystery in us. It is through this power in us that we can 
share in the great ‘work’ of Christ, share in his redemption, not 
only as receiving but as giving it to others, for the salvation of 
others as well as our own. It is through our participation in the 
climax of this work, Christ’s death and resurrection, that we live, 
and live knowingly, in the very life of Christ. 

That this third phase entails a new stage in our knowledge is 
obvious. We not only know Christ in his outward manifestations 
and inner dispositions, but we penetrate here to the root of those 
actions, words and dispositions. We penetrate into the ‘why’ of 
them. Our progress in depth of understanding goes to the very 
treason why the God-Man is there at all. And, as it is a living 
knowledge, we become more aware of our closeness to Christ. 
We begin to understand that when he came to dwell in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary, he was inserted in our genealogy, our life- 
tree, so that we might become inserted into his life-tree. 

Thus he became the Mediator between God and man. In the 
light of this we understand better his attitude towards the Father. 
We understand better why he was consumed by zeal for God’s 
justice: ‘It behoves us to fulfil all justice’ (Matt. 3, 15). 

We grasp more fully what he meant when he said: ‘I always do 
what is pleasing to the Father’ (John 8, 29). We understand why he 
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fought those trespasses against love in sin and greed and hypo- 
crisy. This same light clarifies his relation with man; why he 
stressed mercy, and gave his abundant goodness in word and in 
deed; why he did not come to condemn but to save (cf. John 3, 17). 

Lastly the fulness of knowledge, the knowledge of the mystery 
of God’s salvation (Col. 2, 2) makes us realize that since the broken 
relationship between God and man has not only been restored but 
renewed on a closer basis, the gates of life have been unlocked, 
and immense se leer of inventive love, creative goodness and 
all happiness lie open before us in infinite profusion and variety. 
This is fulness of life indeed, and thus ‘our joy will reach its 
completion’ (John 17, 13). 

And yet, with all this, there is still a fourth phase of growth in 
knowledge. Christ said: ‘Iam the way, the truth and the life; no 
one comes to the Father except through me. Because you have 
learned to know me, you will also know the Father, and from 
this moment you do know him and have seen him.’ He reinforced 
it by answering the impatient Philip: ‘So long I have been with 
you, Philip, and you do not know me? Who has seen me, has seen 
the Father. How can you say: show us the Father? Do you not 
believe, then, that I am in the Father and the Father in me?’ (John 
14, I-10). St John’s gospel starts with the noble words: ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God’. It is this Word of God, this only-begotten Son 
of God, who is our Christ. Theology has indeed tried to clarify 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity by considering that knowledge 
is life. God’s knowledge is life. And because life is fruitful, know- 
ledge is fruitful. Thus the fruitful life of God’s knowledge brought 
forth the Son of God who is the Word of God; the Word is the 
Fruit of the Thought. So we find our theme of living knowledge 
in the very heart of the greatest of all mysteries, that of the Blessed 
Trinity. Having been given the knowledge of Christ’s actions and 
words, the knowledge of his inner dispositions, the knowledge of 
his Person and his work, we have become receivers of Christ’s own 
Self-knowledge, of Christ’s own life. In this fulness lies the fulness 
of all beatitude that a creature can attain with the help of Christ’s 
grace: we have become, through adoption, one with Christ, sons 
of the Father, and we have been received into that life of love- 
exchange which flows from the Father to the Son and from the 
Son to the Father. That consummation of all possibilities of love 
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and the highest climax of life is still wrapped in a veil which we 


cannot penetrate or grasp whilst we are still engulfed in matter, 
time and space. But the knowledge of the fact of this relationship 
has already put the key into our hands which will let us one day 
into the place where life and knowledge become one stream and 
where we are delivered from darkness. with the Father of Light 
with whom there is no vicissitude. 

Finally, as has been said before, the most important means of 
increasing our living knowledge lies in a willing and active faith 
coupled with frequent prayer.This should be understood properly. 
The best prayer is of course such prayer as keeps us directly and 
personally in touch with Christ. Such prayer. comes naturally 
when we assist intelligently at Mass or meditate upon Christ. But 
such prayer must be fed, and be fed with the right kind of 
nourishment. One powerful means is what the old Fathers called 
‘lectio divina’, divine reading. That does not mean rushing through 
the Scriptures but picking out small passages and dwelling on them, 
repeating them, standing still to look at all the implications and 
meanings. Even if one limited oneself because of lack of leisure to 
the epistles and gospels of each Sunday, one would find a complete 
code or handbook of knowledge—if one knows how to read. 
Here again a certain intelligent perusal of good books on theology 
or the Scriptures, or the reading of good articles which explain 
points that might help us—all this will prevent an arbitrary and 
fanciful use of texts and prayer and so assist us in our progress. 
Moreover, if advice is asked of those more advanced in knowledge 
than ourselves, we shall easily and without much difficulty come 
to ‘savour’ that living knowledge, and we shall ‘savour’ it ‘soberly’, 
as the Apostle counsels: “Sapere in sobrietate’. 


8 8B Fs 
LOVE AND SUFFERING IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 


A Conference 
ADRIAN DOWLING, O.P. 


E are told that religious life is a striving after Perfection. 

\ X | That does not mean what many people ‘in the world’ 
think, and what perhaps we thought on entering the 

life. It does not mean that religious are perfect. You’ve heard 
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people outside say: ‘Sister So-and-so is a saint.’ Personally, we 
cannot see it, and the reaction it provokes in us makes us wish 
they had not made the remark. 

Before we saw the life from the inside it may well be that we 
had ideas about it; the sort of people we should have to live with, 
the sort of life we should have to live. Maybe we smile now at 
how naive we were. It may even seem sometimes that we made a 
great mistake in undertaking it at all. We have heard our brothers 
or sisters say: ‘If ’'d known then what I know now I wouldn’t 
have taken it on; I couldn’t have faced it.’ Well, God hid it from 
us, no doubt, for that very reason; because we have a vocation, 
because God did not want us to panic and run away from him. 
Gradually, the full extent of the sacrifice he asks of us is borne in 
upon us; like our Lord we begin to suffer and to grow sorrowful. 

I suppose our first reaction is to think that something has gone 
wrong somewhere: as if we had made some awful mistake: as if 
God were punishing us for some sin—perhaps our presumption in 
undertaking this form of life. “Sister X is so serene. She doesn’t 
have trouble of this sort, why should I? A religious is a holy 
person, she never feels like other women, she is altogether dif- 
ferent.’ These ideas leave us as we go through life. We find that 
Sister X has much worse troubles to contend with; that our idol, 
the perfect religious, is not so easily come by. We see others’ 
weaknesses so clearly, in fact, that we are in danger of overlooking 
their very real virtues. 

I submit that it is at this point that we arrive at the possibility of 
real growth. It has been said that the cynic is very often right 
about facts but takes the wrong way out. To know that the life 
we have chosen is not an escape from hardship but a fuller accept- 
ance of it is merely a necessary preliminary to real beginnings. 
The motto of our Order is Truth, and we need so much to let it 
enter into every corner of our life. 

Let us accept the fact that those around us are not perfect—we 
shall not be shocked then to find them showing it in their actions. 
Neither are we perfect—and so we cease to be shocked at our own 
sins and weaknesses. We came to religious life, not to give a 
demonstration of our great virtue, nor to be givena demonstration 
by others: we came to keep the Commandments more per- 
fectly, to help one another to love God as much as we can. 


We can develop an inverted kind of pride and think of not 
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giving scandal rather as if we would avoid giving people the 
wrong impression and make them think we were not holy. We 
must be honest through and through. Let us confess that we cause 
each other real suffering at times—that the life is not as easy as we 
thought it would be, and that we do not seem to have made much 
headway. We know in our heart of hearts that this is how we all _ 
feel at times. 

Religious life is a hard life. Religious life is a life of suffering, 
because it is a sharing in the life of our divine Lord: “The servant 
is not greater than his Master.’ It is when we begin to see this that 
the life becomes real for us. We are here to suffer. We are here to 
suffer because we are here to love, and there is no love without 
suffering—not in this life. Our Lord suffered because he loved us. 
He suffered so much because he loved so much. Suffering is the 
blossom on the tree, the flower—if you like, the Passion flower; 
but love is the fruit. Where there is no blossom there can be no 
fruit; where there is no suffering there can be no love. That is why 
the saints saw the sufferings God sent them as proofs of his love. 
He was giving them the means of showing their love, of growing 
in love. He was helping them to love him. 

How often in marriage the chance is lost. They love each other, 
or think they do, but their love is so imperfect, so self-seeking— 
and then the romance wears off and they are given the oppor- 
tunity to perfect their love, to love unselfishly, disinterestedly and 
they let it slip by. Love is dead, they say, when what they mean is 
the old selfish love is dead. Now I am being made to love you, not 
myself in you, nor the gifts you bring me but you, and I cannot 
make the sacrifice. 

Everything we find unpleasant in our life, everything we find 
irksome, boring, depressing, is matter for love because it is matter 
for sacrifice. Think of it like the bread and wine at Mass. The 
Americans have a slang phrase expressing contempt which des- 
cribes a thing as “chicken-feed’. Well, bread and wine are peasants’ 
feed, the poor man’s meal; yet God chose them as matter for the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. He set them aside as constituents of his 
heavenly banquet. 

Those worries you would be ashamed to tell anyone about 
because they seem so trivial and yet cause such pain; those feelings 
of loneliness and frustration and of the pettiness of our everyday 
actions and life; all these things are the bread and wine ready to 
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hand for the sacrifice. These are the ‘oblata’—the things to be 
offered. It is these which must be sanctified, these which must be 
sacrificed. That is God’s will. That is why he gives them to us. 
This was the sacrifice God’s own Mother offered day by day: this 
was the sacrifice of St Joseph. 

These are the sacraments of God’s will for us: these are God’s 
will—in the concrete, coming to us through obedience from the 
hand of God. We can give them a divine efficacy and power. Just 
before the Consecration in the Mass, the priest and we with him, 
pray the Quam Oblationem in which we ask God: “Which oblation 
do thou, O God, vouchsafe in all things to make blessed, approved, 
ratified, reasonable and acceptable, that it may become to us the body 
and blood of thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

What is this oblation we have brought but ourselves, the whole 
of us, our lives in their smallest details? and we are asking with 
and through the priest that these things may even become God 
himself. “Our offering is unworthy of You’, we say, ‘it is value- 
less; give it value, make it supremely acceptable; may it become 
the body and blood of thy Son.’ 

Sometimes one meets people broken by sin and suffering and 
there seems nothing that one can do: Td have to be God to put 
this right.’ But in the Mass we have a source of power, of strength 
that transfigures even the tiniest suffering borne in union with 
that sacrifice. We can help such souls. We can share in Christ’s 
work of redemption. No suffering is too trivial. All our worries, 
every pain of body and soul, partakes of the redemptive power of 
Calvary. We have only to will it, only to make the sacrifice with 
Christ. 

So we see the place our daily Mass assumes in our life, giving it 
a meaning and God-like purpose. We must not try to rid our life 
of suffering; we cannot, and even if we could, our love would 
remain at best a stunted thing. What we must aim at is to gather 
up the fragments, the crumbs of suffering, lest they be lost, and 
offer them back with Christ in the Holy Mass. 
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LOVE OF NEIGHBOUR 
(The Good Samaritan: Luke 10, 25-37) 


RALPH VELARDE 


a parable from the Gospels is “This is ideal and good; but 
very unpractical’. It certainly does not seem to fit in with 
the world as we know it; our twentieth-century, fast-moving, 
commercial world would seem an unsympathetic place for the 
practice of the Christian virtues. I think the truth really is however 
that it is all too practical, and in our more sincere moments we 
know that it is only the Christian virtue which is found in the 
most unlikely places, which keeps the world in existence at all. 
The story of the Good Samaritan is of course a story made up 
to point a moral: it has its deliberate artistic exaggeration. To 
begin with our Lord chooses a Samaritan as the hero of his story, 
because the Samaritans were in the eyes of the Jews highly un- 
popular neighbours. It would seem far less exaggerated if I were 
to hold up a non-Catholic as a model of some Christian virtue (as 
indeed I might well do), for our Lord was concerned to show the 
Jews that the fact of belonging to the right religion did not give 
them a monopoly of virtue—a point clearly we should reflect on. 
The priest and the Levite do not show up well in this story—for 
being professionally a man of religion also has its dangers! The 
man by the roadside lies half-dead evidently because he has been 
brave enough or foolish enough to defend himself against the 
robbers. The priest and the Levite passed by on the other side of 
the road. They were very busy men and I am sure their heads 
were full of the most religious thoughts. The Samaritan presum- 
ably had no especially pious thoughts—how could he: Was he 
not a Samaritan? He saw human misery and succoured it. But 
perhaps we are wrong; perhaps he did have the same temptation 
as the priest and the Levite; but he allowed himself to stop and 
contemplate human misery (there are many who will not), and 
once he stopped he was overcome by pity and the rest followed. 
We may note the completeness of his charity; he went to a great 
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deal of trouble; he spent time as well as money. He even came 
back to enquire about the unfortunate man—who all the time I 
keep forgetting to mention is almost certainly a Jew. He certainly 
did not do things by halves. 

That is the story; there follows the moral: ‘Which of these 
three, in thy opinion, was neighbour to him that fell among the 
robbers? But he said: He that shewed mercy to him. And Jesus 
said to him: Go and do thou in like manner.’ You recall that the 

parable was uttered in reply to the question—doubtless a captious 
question—"Who is my neighbour?’ and he who asked being 
versed in Hebrew religious law would have loved a technical dis- 
cussion as to the meaning of the term ‘neighbour’. But our Lord 
would have no theoretical discussions, and one might say that he 
almost answers the question by asking another, namely: “Who is 
not my neighbour?’ For if charity is demanded from enemy to 
enemy, and not merely from friend to friend—then who shall set 
limits to it? That is precisely the lesson which our Lord intends to 
teach us in this parable. The whole difficulty of charity lies in its 
universal application. 

I have already spoken of sin being a wrong, disordered love of 
self: but it would be false to think that we are all even naturally 
wholly self-loving all the time. We do naturally love others; but 
we love them because they are our sort, or because they are 
appreciative of what we do; but do we not most of us set very 
narrow limits to our charity in both thought, word and deed? 
Who has even charitable thoughts about the Communists? Yet 
I do not suppose the Russian Communist is more repugnant to us 
naturally than was the Samaritan to the Jew. Do we ever say a 
kind word of those who may have injured or seriously annoyed 
us, or of those whom we envy for one reason or another? And as 
for charity in action—well, you know there are some people who 
really practically never do a work of real charity. Those appalling 
people—unhappy people who are often imprisoned in a cage of 
convention or respectability—self-imprisoned in effect, they give 
nothing of themselves to anyone. 

Love is the most practical of things; it seeks expression in deeds; 
it longs to be put to the test. That is, if it is true love; and there is 
a good deal of the bogus article about. Great love is nothing but 
massive, active, creative good will, if you will, a sort of invincible 
good will such as we find in Christ our Lord, whose good will was 
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not overcome by the treachery and faithlessness of friends, who 
could plead for his executioners as they drove the nails into his 
hands: ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do’. 
It consists in a giving of oneself. “Greater love than this no man 
hath than that he lay down his life for his friend.’ Having given 
us of his time, his wisdom, his holiness, Christ finally gives of 
himself and continues to do so each day in the Eucharist. Christian 
love or charity is the heart and essence of the gospel, and not 
everything concerning it is to be found in this one parable. But 
this one essential truth is emphasized. It consists in action and it 
applies to all men. 

I ask you all to examine yourselves on two points. Is there any 
active practical charity in your life? Or is your life sterile, self- 
centred? Are you immured in the prison of self? The Mass-misser 
and the careless Catholic will often say in self-defence, ‘I do no 
harm to anyone.’ No; but what good do you do? Is the world any 
better, happier, because I am in it? Is my home life and marriage 
happy? If not, the answer will almost certainly be because some- 
one is unwilling to give themselves. And the second point, con- 
cerning which we must ask ourselves a question, is: Whom do I 
exclude from the exercise of my charity? And here I mean charity 
in deed. We all of us, as we go through life, collect enemies of 
some sort; but do we just let the enmity stay there and do nothing 
about it, or do we seek an occasion to show perhaps by some tiny 
action that we forgive, no matter how unforgiving we may feel? 
It is a condition of receiving forgiveness of our own sins that we 
do not withhold it from others. 

Moreover, what are these injuries that we have received com- 
pared with our own violations of God’s law? We assume we have 
a tight to be forgiven every time we go to confession, and yet we 
withhold forgiveness from others, and perhaps wait for years to 
‘get even’, as we say, with our enemy. Some of you may have 
been the parties to some longstanding feud with a relation or an 
erstwhile friend. You have not spoken for years; you cut each 
other in the street. And, odd as it may seem, you have thought 
yourself justified in so acting. I do not ask you as the result of what 
Ihave said to throw yourself on his or her neck the next time you 
meet, but you might say “Good morning’; you might even do 
him a good turn secretly. And I say positively that if you can 
empty your heart of the resentment you feel, the peace and 
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the effort it may cost. 

But quite outside the sphere of personal relations many people 
assume that they are at liberty to hate whole groups of human 
beings with perfect impunity. As the phrase goes, they ‘have no 
time for’ or they ‘cannot stand’ the English, Irish, Scotch, Roman 
Catholics, Communists, and it would seem at times pretty well 
three-quarters of the human race. I know it would be foolish to 
take these people seriously; but it is part of charity to have toler- 
ance towards those who think and live differently from ourselves, 
and to acknowledge the good which they evince in their way of 
life even if it is utterly different from our own. 

Christ our Lord wearied not in well-doing; no man had any- 
thing but what was good and even pleasant from his hands; all 
were the happier and the better for their contact with him. “Good 
master’ says someone to our Lord, and he replies: “Why callest 
thou me good? None is good but God.’ In the ultimate absolute 
sense that is true; but Christ was God and it is because we are the 
sons of God and the brothers of Jesus Christ through his grace 
that we are called upon to see that we are creative in goodness in 
our small limited way as God is in his infinite way. 


I a 
HE DIED IN CHAINS 
T. J. MCNAMARA 


took place in Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin, on Sunday, 

29th June, 1952. His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin pre- 
sided at the ceremony. The coffin of the Servant of God, when 
opened, revealed his mortal remains in skeleton form, and the 
burial shroud which appeared to be a Franciscan habit. In the 
coffin were also found three chains, three large medals, two cruci- 
fixes and portions of a large rosary. The medical experts, having 
taken the Oath, signed the medical report which will be inserted 
in the Acts of the Process. The ceremony is part of the Apostolic 
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process of Beatification and Canonisation, and does not in any 
way anticipate the decision of the Holy See. 

What kind of man was this Matt Talbot: What part did the 
chains, rosary beads and medals, found in his coffin, play in his 
life: 

Matt Talbot was born on 2nd May, 1856, in Dublin. Both 
parents were pious, and in no way given to drink. They attended 
their monthly Confraternity Mass and Communion regularly. 
Twelve children, eight sons and four daughters, resulted from the 
marriage. As a young boy Matt went to school at the Christian 
Brothers, Richmond Street. But book knowledge did not appeal 
to him; and so, many times, he escaped from his mother, on his 
way to school, by distracting her attention. He spent the day play- 
ing on the dumps, until hunger forced him to return home for tea 
and the inevitable beating from his father. 

At the age of twelve he left school and went to work as a 
messenger boy for Burke’s, wine merchants. It was here that Matt 
first learned to drink. By the time he was thirteen he was capable 
of coming home drunk. His father, seeing him heading towards 
ruin, tried to stop him by giving him a severe beating and having 
him changed to a new job under his own supervision in the Port 
and Docks Board. But here it was a case of ‘out of the frying pan 
into the fire’. Now it was not Guinness he drank but whiskey. 
Every night he came home drunk. That he might not bring dis- 
grace upon his father, at the age of seventeen, Matt got himself a 
job at Pembertons, building contractors. 

Drink had such a degrading effect upon him that he even cruelly 
treated his own mother. Now and then he gave her a shilling for 
his keep, but most often he gave her nothing. He usually went 
straight from work to the public-house. As was the disgraceful 
custom of the time, wages were paid in the public-house. Matt 
usually handed his wages to the proprietor who, on agreement, 
told Matt when his money was running short. He was a favourite 
among the boys, as every drink for himself meant ‘a round’ for 
them. When his wages were spun out, he would often pawn his 
shoes. His mother tells us that he once came home without any 
shoes. So drink became second nature to Matt. 

No matter how drunk he was the night before, he was always 
in time for his work at 6 a.m. His fellow workers tell us that he 
was an excellent workman, and always kept himself clean and tidy. 
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Despite the ‘morning-after-the-night-before’ feeling, he never 
missed his Sunday Mass—the only link with his Faith. 

One week Matt did not work. He drank on Monday, drank on 
Tuesday, drank on Wednesday, and even on Thursday. By Friday 
his throat was beginning to get dry. On Saturday, it was like the 
Sahara—parched. There was only one alternative, with no wages 
on the horizon. He went to meet his pals, coming from work. 
After all, one good turn deserves another. Some of them were 
passing, but there was no sign of an invitation. ‘Hello, Matt’, they | 
said, and hurried on. Others made for the nearest tobacconist for 
a convenient box of matches. Anger was surging up within him, 
at the treatment he was receiving from his pals. He would show 
them yet. 

His mother was surprised to sce him coming in so carly and 
sober. He ate in silence. In the evening he put on his cap, and said: 
‘Mother, I’m going to take the pledge.’ She was dumbfounded. 
All she said was: “Go in God’s Name, but don’t take it unless you 
are going to keep it.’ He proceeded to Holy Cross College, Clon- 
liffe. At the College he met Dr Keane (later a Dominican), to 
whom he made his confession and from whom he took the pledge, 
for three months. Matt was twenty-five years old. It was going 
to be a hard struggle for one who could not abstain from drink 
even for a day. Whereas before he gave himself completely to 
drink, now he would give himself to his Lord and Master, with 
the same determination. The following morning, he attended the 
five o’clock Mass and received Holy Communion. 

Matt frequently used the Holy Name in vain, while drinking. 
Finding himself still addicted to it, he found an original remedy. 
He fastened two pins on his coat sleeve in the form of a cross. 
Soon this bad habit of cursing wore off. But the craving for drink 
was torturing him. One night he said to his mother: ‘It’s no use, 
mother, I’ll drink again when the three months are up.’ But he 
was faithful to his pledge. What heroism and generosity it meant 
only God could know. 

So the three months passed. He renewed his pledge for a year, 
and then for life. Every morning he heard Mass and received Holy 
Communion. On the way down to work he would stop to ‘visit 
our Lord’, as he said himself. In 1892 he went to work for T. and 
C. Martin, timber merchants. He began by working on the quays, 
unloading the ships of timber. The language of the men was 
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appalling, particularly the profane use of the Holy Name. Every 
time Matt heard it, he would lift his hat reverently. For a time it 
was a joke among the men to get the hat bobbing up and down. 
But soon they began to respect this unusual man in their midst. 
At the first stroke of the Angelus bell he would remove his hat and 
unostentatiously say the Angelus. 

After a time Matt was removed to the Yard. Here, any spare 
time he had was spent in prayer. If there occurred a slack period 
sufficiently long in the morning he would run to the nearest 
church and hear Mass. He was ever a lover of innocent children. 
The children who lived in the gate lodge often found him praying 
behind a pile of timber. He would often speak to them and tell 
them about the saints. Moreover, every Christmas Eve, Matt 
knocked at the door of the gate lodge. When the children 
appeared he would begin to fumble in his pockets, for he loved to 
watch their wide-eyed expectation. Each would then receive a 
sixpence. rv 

As time went on, Matt’s programme became more complicated. 
On his way home after work he would visit a church. On arriving 
at his room at 18 Upper Rutland Street he would kiss the crucifix 
on the table. Then, kneeling, he would partake of his scanty meal 
which his sister had prepared. Without rising from his knees, he 
would begin his devotions. Sir Joseph Glynn, his biographer, gives 
us a list of these devotions: ‘Amongst his regular prayers were 
fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary of our Lady; the Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin; the Dolour beads; the beads of the Immacu- 
late Conception; the beads of the Holy Ghost; the beads of St 
Michael; the beads of the Sacred Heart; the Chaplet for the souls 
- in Purgatory; the principal litanies; the prescribed Novenas for 
each Church Feast.’ All these were done kneeling and without 
neue He also did spiritual reading, which will be dealt with 
ater. 

He retired to bed at 10.30 p.m. This consisted of two planks, 
nailed together, and a wooden pillow. An old sack, together with 
a half blanket if it was very cold, covered him. He slept with a 
statue of our Lady and the Infant clasped to his heart. At 2 a.m. 
he rose, at the sound of the alarm-clock. He then remained kneel- 
ing in prayer until 4 a.m., when he rested a little until it was time 
to prepare for Mass. His mother, who lived in the room with him, 
often heard him, during these nights of prayer, converse with our 
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Lady, as in regular conversation. While waiting for the church 
door to be opened, he knelt in prayer on the cold and sometimes 
wet steps. During Mass he knelt erect and without support, not 
even rising for the Gospel. So that he might kneel with bare knees, 
he slit the knees of his trousers lengthways. His overcoat hid the 
slits when he stood up. 

Matt’s penances were enormous for one who had to do a hard 
day’s work. Besides those already mentioned, he wore chains for 
about fourteen years before his death. Around his waist he wore a 
cart-chain, hung with medals and tied tightly with a rope. Above 
the elbow of the left arm was wound a light chain. On the right 
arm, also above the elbow, was a knotted cord. On his left leg 
below the knee there was a chain bound with cord. On his right 
leg, also below the knee, he had a heavy knotted cord. Around 
his neck were hung large beads with many medals. He got his 
devotion of wearing the chain from reading the life of St Catherine 
of Siena. 

Matt ate very little food. According to his biographer, his fasts 
were as follows: “During Lent complete black fast every day on 
two slight meals without meat, butter, or milk. During June, in 
honour of the Sacred Heart, a similar black fast. Every Saturday 
and every Vigil of a Feast day, a black fast. Every Wednesday, no 
meat, but occasionally a little butter. Sunday, his ordinary dinner 
at 2 o'clock, that being his first meal of the day; if this were fairly 
substantial, he did not eat again. Monday, dry bread and black 
tea. Tuesday, if not a Vigil of a Feast or in Lent, breakfast con- 
sisted of cocoa and bread and butter; dinner of a little meat. 
Thursday was as Tuesday, and Friday a full fast.’ A friend who 
used to have lunch with Matt at the Yard, tells us that Matt ate 
no meat for nine months of the year. 

When Matt had finished his devotions at night, he began his 
spiritual reading—on his knees; so that he knelt, without support, 
from seven to ten-thirty. Even books on mystical theology were 
found in his little library. He always wrote down, on the nearest 
slip of paper, what most appealed to him. For instance, on one is 
written, in a large uneducated hand: “The kingdom of Heaven 
was promised not to the sensible and educated, but to those that 
have the spirit of little children. Our Lord himself bore this out, 
when he said: “Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven’’.’ Onanother slip is written : “Grant me, 
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Oh Jesus, Thy Grace and love, and I shall be rich enough.’ His 
whole life of penance showed the grace of God working within 
him. Also his love of God manifested itself in his love for his 
neighbour. 

He lived on seven and sixpence a week; the rest of his wages he 
gave in charity. He subscribed regularly to the Maynooth Mission 
Fund. He paid for the education of students for the priesthood. He 
had completed three priests, he once told his sister, and was on his 
fourth. A priest from the South of Ireland came to the Yard to 
make a collection. It was on a Friday, and the men usually sub- 
scribed generously. When the priest had come back from Matt, 
he said he had never met so generous a man. Matt had given his 
whole pay-packet. Any of the married men at the Yard, when in 
difficulties, always got help from him. To him they were other 
Christs. 

As Matt Talbot grew in holiness, he drew further and further 
away from the world and its activities. He was quite oblivious of 
the speeches and great mass meetings that went on during the 
great strike. He walked briskly through the streets, with eyes cast 
down, never reading the placards. Conversation flowed between 
himself and his Maker, even while guns were firing and shells 
exploding in 1916. 

In 1923, Matt became ill. He was admitted to the Mater 
Hospital. His body, worn out by penances, was beginning to 
revolt. He received the last Sacraments, but, soon afterwards, he 
was allowed up. Having been discharged from hospital, he re- 
sumed his chains, which he had taken off on going in. In 1925 he 
was again admitted to hospital, but he was again discharged. In 
April of the same year he resumed work, feeling, as he said him- 
self, better than ever before. 

On Trinity Sunday, 7th June, 1925, Matt Talbot left his room 
for the last time. He was on his way to attend the 9 o’clock Mass 
at St Saviour’s, Dominick Street. He walked very briskly this 
morning and with a light step. Half-way down Granby Lane, in 
sight of the Dominican church, he staggered and fell. A woman, 
seeing him fall, ran across to him. With the help of her son she 
took him to her house across the way. Seeing that he was very 
pale, she laid him outside the door. While she was giving him 
some water to drink his head sagged and his eyes seemed to look 
beyond her as if someone were waiting for him. She withdrew 
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her hand knowingly. Matt Talbot was dead. Father Walsh from 
St Saviour’s came and recited the Rosary. 

At Jervis Street morgue the Sister was cutting the clothes from 
the body. The scissors struck something hard. The chains were 
revealed embedded in the flesh. Alas! the secret was out. That was 
how we got to know the hidden life of Matt Talbot. If he had 
died at home in his bed, of an illness, he would have removed the 
chains, and would have passed into oblivion. It must be God’s way 
of revealing his chosen ones to us for our edification. Even during 
life he managed to keep his life of fasts and penance to himself. The 
men he worked with on the quays did not know there was a saint 
among them. It would seem God wishes all the world to know 
now. Holy Church, in her own good time, will decide. 


Se an encase 


REVIEWS 


THe CuurcH—A Drvine Mystery. By Abbé Roger Hasseveldt, 
translated by William Storey. (The Mercier Press; 15s.) 

It is unfortunately a fact that much of the teaching about the nature 
of the Church given and received in our schools (and, dare one say it, 
in our pulpits), and consequently in Catholic families, is jejune and 
impoverished because lacking in due balance of emphasis upon external 
authority and inner life. One result of this is that the connection, and, 
in a real sense, the identity, between Christ and his Church is not 
infrequently very imperfectly realised, and another that the relation 
between our redemption from sin by the death of Christ and the 
renewal in us of that redemptive work by Holy Mass is but very dimly 
perceived by many Catholics, if indeed it is effectively perceived at all. 

The remedy lies in a more concrete and vivid realization of the 
divine mystery of the Church, and one way of effecting this is by better 
teaching and better preaching. The book under review is a long and 
splendid step in the right direction, all the more useful because it is 
simply expressed and adapted to a wide range of intelligence. Though 
in no way technically theological, it is none the less deeply theological 
in its content, and its theology is drawn directly from the biblical 
sources and illustrated at many points by patristic references, especially 
to St Augustine. é 

The relation of Christ to the Blessed Trinity, the nature of his 
Incarnate life and the extension of that life in the Mystical Body the 
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Church by the power of the Holy Spirit is shown with great clarity, 
and our relation to the life of the Blessed Trinity in Christo is thus 
elucidated as the end of all creation. The whole work being deeply 
Scriptural in approach lays constant emphasis upon a faith made living 
by liturgical worship. 

It is essentially a book to be read, pondered and prayed over, always 
with a Bible at hand to look up and integrate the word of God in 
Scripture with the doctrine expounded. It will be found invaluable to 
parents who are determined to study in order to lay the essential 
foundations of religion by sound family instruction; to teachers who 
are equally anxious to make their religious instruction classes a real and 
vivid means of conveying a faith to be lived and loved by their pupils. 
It is a book to put into the hands of sixth-form boys and girls and 
university students to study for themselves. It is a formative book, not | 
a teachers’ handbook, though much in it will be of immediate use to 
teachers who have made its contents their own. Preachers also will find 
it a stimulus to thought about ways and means of putting profound 
truths into words which will find their way into heads and hearts alike. 

Not the least of the merits of this book is the provision, at the end of 
each chapter, of schemes for project work useful both to teachers and 
learners. 

Henry St JOHN, O.P. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE Mysticat Bopy. By Canon Eugene Masure. 
(Burns & Oates; 12s. 6d.) 


This translation of Canon Masure’s Le Sacrifice du Corps Mystique 
appears four years after the publication of the original, but it is welcome 
as bringing to English readers the latest work of this outstanding 
theologian of the Mass. Here we have the continuation and completion 
of that development of ideas which was begun in the author’s previous 
work, Le Sacrifice du Chef (translated under the title The Christian 
Sacrifice), and which would seem to have been confirmed in the mean- 
time by the Encyclical Mediator Dei (1947), ‘recalling Christian piety to 
the great highroad of tradition which is that of the missal, the Fathers 
of the Church and the Council of Trent’. This return to tradition is seen 
most of all in the classic question of what constitutes the Mass a sacri- 
fice, and what makes it the same sacrifice as that of the Cross. “The 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is essentially the unbloody immolation of the 
divine victim, an immolation mystically manifested in the separation 
of ie sacred species and the offering made of them to the Eternal 
Father.’ 

Canon Masure deals in the first part of his book with this question 
of the sacramental immolation, showing how the separation of the 
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eee must not be taken as a sign of a new sacrifice, as distinct from 
e sacrifice of the Cross, but a new sign of the same sacrifice. He sees 
no need to retain the clumsy distinction between ‘oblationists’ and 
‘tmmolationatists’, as if one could maintain that the Mass was exclus- 
ively either an oblation or an immolation. The Mass is the real oblation 
and immolation of Christ and of Calvary under the species of a sacra- 
mental oblation and immolation. In this sense the Mass is the sacrament 
of Calvary. Signum rei sacrae in quantum est sanctificans homines (Sol 
Illa, q. 60, a. 2). Being a ritual sign, it can be indefinitely repeated, 
liturgically, while the mystery remains ever the same. 


The second part of the book is concerned with the origins of the 
Eucharist and will be easier for the general reader, being less technically 
theological. Here the author shows that in the order of ideas the 
sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist was the first to be emphasized in the 
early Church. He also points out that from the words of St Paul, the 
earliest witness to the oral tradition, it is clear that the Eucharist was 
also considered a pledge of the impending parousia. It was not until 
much later, at the time of the first Eucharist heresies of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and again at the Reformation, that the real presence 
began to assume the primary place in the exposition of the dogma. In 
the final section Canon Masure deals with the ‘hereditary liturgical 
link’ between the Christian Eucharist and the Jewish Pasch. Here recent 
research and documentary evidence relating to rabbinical literature 
gives us a progressively better understanding of how our Lord, in his 
divine wisdom, made easier for his apostles the passage from the Old 


Law to the New. Novum Pascha novae legis phase vetus terminat. 
E.C. 


Cuastiry. (Blackfriars Publications; 16s.) 


The series in which this volume appears have followed the same 
attern by treating the subject historically, theologically and psycho- 
pacilly: The previous volumes have been of a very high standard in 
each section and this one is a worthy follower. The sanity of the papers 
on the medical and psychological aspects is refreshing and more than 
ever necessary in these days. Throughout the series there has been 
something vigorous and outspoken. From a practical point of view 
this volume is in some ways the most important. The problems that 
can arise in religious life, there can be no doubt, so often occur in the 
matter of this vow of chastity for the simple reason that in fact it is the 
most difficult to keep except for those who are keeping it for the wrong 
reasons. A horror of marriage and sexual relations, we are told, should 
never be the reason for entering the religious state. The care that must 
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be taken in accepting candidates is stressed by virtue of all three sections 


of this book. 


Once again may we thank those who have from the beginning made 
these volumes possible, not least the translators. Just one very small 
point. Is not the plural of Superior General Superiors General? (p. 189). 
What is to be our next feast of learning and common sense? It is very 
much to be hoped that this series will continue. The existing volumes 
should be on the shelves of every superior, and their contents in their 
minds. 

Dominic J. SIRE, O.P. 


St Dominic: SERVANT BUT FRIEND. By Sister M. Assumpta O’Hanlon, 

o.P. (Herder; 15s. paper, 26s. cloth.) 

This biography from Australia has the merit of placing St Dominic 
in his historical setting, which is given in some detail, but it is not merely 
an historical record. Sister Mary Assumpta has the spiritual profit of her 
readers at heart, and aims at inspiring them with something of her own 
love for the Saint. 


A few assertions are unconvincing, as for instance, that ‘Communism 
is merely Albigensianism in modern guise’; and some modern his- 
torians who suppose that St Dominic’s Albigensian converts, formed 
by him into a religious community, were destined to “conduct educa- 
tional establishments’ have all the documentary evidence against them. 
The Saint, evidently to secure them against molestation by the heretics, 
made the enclosure so much stricter than was usual before the Council 
of Trent, that the Nuns were known as the inclusae, the ‘immured’, and 
the rule given them was, “You shall not go out, neither shall those 
outside enter in to you’. There are instances of other communities of 
Dominican nuns receiving girls for education as was customary even 
in the contemplative Orders at the time, but this was never the raison 
d@étre of the community. It belonged to the Dominican Sisters of the 
Third Order conventual to inaugurate the great work of Dominican 
convent schools. , 


The head of St Dominic on the cover of the book is particularly 
interesting, being a well-reproduced photograph of the statue made by 
Professor Pini according to the findings of the scientists who examined 
the relics of the Saint when in war-time they were removed for safety 
to an underground shelter. 


For a book of less than two hundred pages, fifteen shillings with 
paper cover and twenty-six shillings with cloth binding seems expen- 
sive, even as books go nowadays. 


M.B. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD AND PeERFECTION. By Fr R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 0.P. 

(Dominican Publications, Dublin; 9s. 6d.) 

The author sees in the sanctification of the priest the true means of 
presenting faith and the supernatural to an age remarkable for its 
unbelief and naturalism. In preparing the apostle he insists that there 
must be no deviation from the supernatural, or concession to naturalism, 
as though the sanctification of a priest were merely the natural develop- 
ment of a personality. 

The author treats first of faith as the basis of the supernatural life. He 
then treats of the general obligation to perfection and analyses this 
obligation in relation to religious, priests and bishops. The obligation 
for priests he establishes mainly from the nature of priestly ordination; 
the duties of the priest towards the sacramental body of Christ; his 
duties towards the Mystical Body of Christ. 

This is a practical businesslike little book. Its concise brevity will 
come as a surprise to those familiar with the author’s writings. To those 
who are not, its brevity might be the cause of obscurity, on occasions. 
It is not light reading and will not attract those who dislike the tech- 
nical expressions of the theologian, or his preoccupation with determin- 
_ ing just what is obligatory. But it is a clear statement of the theology of 
priestly perfection. It will be invaluable to those who have not read a 
great deal on the subject, and yet will be almost as useful to those who 
have. The layout of the book, and the different types used, are aids to 
clarity and quick reference, and add considerably to what is already 
excellent value. 


THe THEOLOGY OF THE Spiritual Lire. By Joseph de Guibert, s.j. 

(Sheed and Ward; 18s.) 

This is a translation of the author’s Theologia Spiritualis Ascetica et 
Mystica. In any scientific treatise the order decided upon is of the greatest 
importance. Fr de Guibert has departed from the customary order 
based either on the distinction between ascetical and mystical, or on the 
Three Ways, or on the practice, growth and consummation of con- 
templation. He has done so because he thinks several questions of 
spiritual theology do not fit easily into such schemes, and that they 
belong to both the ascetical and mystical order, and must be treated. 
when dealing with each of the Three Ways. 

Fr de Guibert treats the more general questions first. He deals with 
the nature of perfection, its causes and the means of acquiring it. Then 
follow the more specialized questions of the Three Ways; the active 
and contemplative life; infused contemplation, and its relation to per- 
fection and extraordinary phenomena. The last chapter is one of 
practical conclusions. 
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The author did not intend this to be a complete treatise, but one 
dealing only with the more important points of the subject, and those 
meriting fuller treatment than they usually receive. But his refusal to 
dwell on questions, strictly belonging to dogmatic and moral theology, 
enables him to cover considerable ground, and makes this a true manua! 
of Spiritual Theology. One does not expect originality in a work of 
this kind, but the treatment of spiritual direction, and mental prayer, 
is particularly valuable. In controversial matters, such as acquired con- 
templation, he is prudent, patient and precise. In short, we have here an 
authoritative, theological, logical and practical treatise, calculated to 
interest, instruct and inspire. 


Tue Porric DRAMA OF Paut CraupEL. By Joseph Chiari. (Harvill 

Press; 15s.) 

Much of this interesting book is for readers who know their Claudel 
well and like to hear other people’s views about him. It is not for those 
who need assistance in making their way through his works, still less 
an introduction to it. Dr Chiari knows much of Claudel thoroughly 
and has reflected on the poet’s work, and his judgments on most of the 
plays are sound. He enlivens his study of each drama with general con- 
siderations and never loses sight of the broader background. 

He calls Claudel’s vision the fresh and natural way of looking at 
things which belongs to primal man or to childhood; 

‘he sees things in images, and he sees things as they are, without any 

intellectual sophistication, and as part of the immutable ways of 

Nature’. 

Instead of describing or analysing he aims at 

‘making us share with him the coming to consciousness of certain 

emotions and ideas’. 

Dr Chiari calls him ‘an uncouth primal being’ (one thinks of Gide’s, 
comparison of his physical appearance to a sledge-hammer) and likens 
him, in his capacity for awe-inspiring grandeur and appalling platitudes, 
to Victor Hugo, with whom he shares also ‘an exuberance of language 
and a visionary power unsurpassed in French literature’. It is indeed 
true that sometimes, like Hugo, he 

‘floats in the limbo world which lies between the abstract concept 

and the concrete sensuous realization of the creatures of the mind’, 
but it is no reproach to say that his symbolism is ‘imprecise’. A play is 
not a didactic allegory and our inability to be sure of the exact inter- 
pretation of all his symbols does not invalidate them or make them 
‘woolly’. Rhetoric is strong in both writers and Dr Chiari has a good 


page (p. 37) on the difference, for dramatic purposes, between good 
and bad rhetoric. 
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In speaking of L’Echange, he says that Claudel’s theme is ‘that God’s 
ways are inscrutable’. This is true, but elsewhere he implies that the 
playwright forgets the inscrutability and sets himself to explain them 
too completely, thus landing himself in difficulties. It may be true that 
here and there Claudel claims to know too much and to forget that 
even for him God’s ways still hold mysteries, but the sense of the 
- inscrutable, even of the absurd, is strong in his drama, and Dr Chiari 
dwells too heavily on his didactic-explanatory side. In speaking of his 
didacticism, he is right in saying that, unlike a Shaw or a Sartre, ‘ 

‘he is not concerned with the propagation of certain philosophical 

and moral beliefs and ideas in terms of human psychology and 

behaviour; he is a poet, and as such he is concerned with expressing 

and conveying to man the truth which lies at the centre of his whole 

being, in terms of symbols, metaphors, analogies and images’. 
Such an attitude is scarcely deserving of the (in this context) pejorative 
word ‘didactic’. 

It is generally admitted that Claudel improved and enriched La Jeune 
Fille Violaine when he rewrote the play for the third time and published 
it in 1912 under the title of L’Annonce faite a Marie. Practically all the 
changes he then made in substance, structure and detail were for the 
better. Dr Chiari stands out, among students of our poet, in that he 
considers that L’Annonce marks the spoiling of a first-rate peasant 
tragedy. It would take too long to examine all the reasons he gives for 
this unusual opinion, but they show him to be insensitive to the 
heightening of lyrical and dramatic power in the new version, and the 
chapter devoted to this part of Claudel’s work is the weakest in an 


interesting book. 
CurTHBERT GIRDLESTONE 


Tue THREEFOLD Girr oF Curist. By Brother Bernard. Edited and 
translated by a Religious of C.S.M.V. (Mowbrays; 2s. 6d.) 

This small work was erroneously attributed to St Bernard because 
its author bears his name. But this Brother Bernard, though he has 
obviously read the sermons of his great predecessor, writes in a very 
different style and his thought, which is centred on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, is clearly later. 

Brother Bernard tells us in his introduction that he is writing at the 
request of a priest, but his work can be read with profit by layman and 
priest alike. This priest wants to know ‘from sound authorities and with 
relevant quotations’ how Christ when veiled in the Blessed Sacrament 
at the same time abides in glory. Bernard, having emphasized that this 
is a mystery, which cannot be fully understood on earth, goes on to say 
that, nevertheless, by considering the matter in relation to the whole 
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scheme of God’s dealings with man, we may, with St Paul, ‘see in a 
glass darkly what we can’. He discusses it under three headings accord- 
ing to God’s three gifts to man, or rather one gift thrice given, which is 
our Lord’s gift of himself to be the price of our redemption, our food 
for the journey, and our reward in heaven. 

At the end of the treatise, Bernard, wishing to help us to think of 
heavenly joys, thinks to do this by describing their opposite, the pains 
of hell. The editress, thinking that the truly mediaeval descriptions of 
‘the undying worms . . . the serpents and dragons, horrible to look at 
and to hear; who live in flames just as fishes live in water . . . who 
crawl over and gnaw those members by which we have principally 
sinned . . .” will scarcely help modern man to think of heaven, has 
wisely replaced this section by part of a sermon by St Bernard on the 
‘Weight of Glory’, which makes a very fitting finish to this attractive 
little treatise. 

A. J. MEIKLE 


St THomas Aquinas: THEOLOGICAL Texts. Selected and translated 
with notes by Thomas Gilby. (Oxford: Geoffrey Cumberlege; 15s.) 
In some ways Fr Thomas Gilby’s Theological Texts is an even more 

distinguished work than its companion volume, Philosophical Texts. 
The selection of texts from the corpus of any important writer is a 
most exacting task, calling both for a detailed knowledge and a power 
to isolate key passages and present them without distorting their mean- 
ing. The selection made by Fr Thomas has drawn upon the whole 
range of St Thomas’s works and the arrangement is superb. The result 
is a book that contains some priceless little treatises—the section on 
theology, for example, or the sub-section on the Eucharist; indeed, the 
whole section on the Church is most rewarding for the double emphasis 
it lays on the twin poles of word and life in the doctrine of the mystical 
body. 

Selections of texts are a necessity for the student and this selection is 
so good that one is almost reconciled to the necessity. In the long run 
no selection can ever be a substitute for the whole treatment of a sub- 
ject, nor can a selected text ever have quite the same significance as a 
statement in its context. Nonetheless Fr Thomas’s selection shows such 
insight that it should help the advanced student in his study of the text 
itself as it will provide him with invaluable clues. 

IAN HIsbop, o.P. 


NOTICES 


Hey, You! is the unattractive title of a good and helpful book on 
prayer by Fr Michael Hollings (Burns Oates; 6s.). Readers of THE Lire 
will have met some of the chapters in this journal; others have appeared 
in The Key and The Tablet. But together they form a very practical 
guide to prayer and the spiritual life for the average lay Catholic, 
which means that almost any Christian will find it of service if he 
seriously wishes to pray. 


Various ANGLICAN works on prayer have also appeared recently: Dr 
Carroll E. Simcox comments on the Our Father phrase by phrase in 
Living the Lord’s Prayer (Dacre Press; 5s.), a book with some sound 
teaching in it but occasionally inclined towards a rather too passive 
view of the Christian life; another comes from an anonymous com- 
piler who has brought together a set of devotions based on the Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer—After This Manner, volume 2, 
Oblation and Communion (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d.), is not so much actual 
‘devotions’ as considerations of a theological nature destined to encour- 


age prayer. 


TEMPTATION comprises some addresses by Dietrich Bonhoeffer, of the 
German Confessional Church, to the clergy in 1937 (S.C.M. Press; 3s.). 
The language needs careful understanding by a Catholic who will not 
be accustomed to the distinction between ‘natural, moral and Christian 
man’, the first two being of an evil kind. But books of this nature will 
always be of interest for those who are trained to think theologically. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE TEMPTATIONS AND PASSION OF Our LorD is a 
small book by a Rector of the Church of England, R. E. C. Brown 
(S.C.M. Press; 2s. 6d.)—an attempt to recapture the atmosphere of the 
last hours of our Lord’s earthly life. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM THE SPODE Houss List 


Frve Courses ror Reticious Sisters are to be held at Spode House, 
the Dominican Conference House attached to Hawkesyard Priory. 
The first of these—for Superiors—is already prepared. The other four 
are in active preparation. It is hoped that they will be held regularly 
each year and will lead to a detailed syllabus to conclude with a 
diploma. But it is first necessary to discover the exact requirements of 
each group of Sisters. 
The purpose of this leaflet is not only to announce the courses but to 
ask those who are interested to send in their suggestions as to: 
(i) Date 

(ii) SuByects 

(iii) SPEAKERS 
Courses like these have been running in America, Canada, France, 
etc., but this is the first attempt in England. It is therefore essential 
to start with a full understanding of the special requirements of Sisters 
in the British Isles. 


I 
A Coursz FOR SUPERIORS 


July 18-25, 1955 
Fr Ferdinand Valentine :— 
‘The Difficulties of the Modern Superiors’ : 
The Problem of Work. 
The Modern Attitude to Work. 
The Laysister. 
The Difficult Sister. 
‘Discussion Groups in Modern Communities’: 
Methods and Safeguards. 
Fr Albert Plé:— 
‘The Superior and Psychological Problems.’ 
Fr John Baptist Reeves :— 
‘The Basis of Religious Life.’ 
Other Speakers :— 
‘Parochial Opportunities.’ Fr John Fitzsimons. 


‘Interpreting the Constitution and Directory.’ Fr Ambrose Farrell. 
Training in Scripture.’ 
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A Four-Day Retreat will follow this course at the request of some of 
_ the Superiors; preached by Fr Conrad Pepler. 
(Copies of the lectures given at the first course for Superiors (Spode 


House, August 1954) are at present out of print. Further copies may be 
produced if there is any further demand.) 


I 
A CoursE FOR HEADMISTRESSES 
Proposed for January 7-13, 1956 
The Susyscts that have already been suggested are:— 
Religious Instruction in Schools 
Training and Curriculum. 
Integration of the Faith with the Secular Curriculum. 
Sex Instruction—by a Doctor and a Priest. 
The Relation between Headmistress and Older Girls. 
The Art of Teaching. 
Religious Life and the School. 
Relation between the Religious Mistresses and Secular Staff. 


Headmistresses are particularly requested to send in their suggestions for 
this course. 


Ill 
A Coursk FOR Novice-MIsTRESSES 
Proposed for January 16-20, 1956 


This will be the second course of its kind at Spode House. At the first 
(January 1955), when nearly fifty Novice-Mistresses gathered to follow 
lectures on Theology, Psychology and Canon Law, it was decided 
that there should be further courses—that the philosophical, theological 
and scriptural backgrounds for the training of novices should be 
stressed; that the apostolic work of the religious should be integrated 
into the spiritual life of the novice from the beginning, etc. Also a 
panel of Catholic Psychologists is being drawn up and kept at Spode 
House as a result of this gathering. 

The next course will be based on the results of this first experiment. 


IV 
A Course FOR NURSING ORDERS 
Proposed for October 17-22, 1955 


At the first course held for Nursing Sisters last February it was felt 
that the time was unsuitable so that not many nursing Orders were 
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represented. Those who attended we: cutuusiastic and urged that 
future courses should be held in October or March, so it has been 
decided to have a second course THIs Ocroser. The Sisters asked 
for lectures on Psychology and Philosophy. 

It is hoped to establish a Marian Association of Prayer and Penance 
for Nurses and Patients and also to prepare for a National Association 
of Nursing Orders. 

(The synopsis of this course will be available later this year.) 


V 
A COURSE FOR PARISH SISTERS 
Proposed for February 6-11, 1956 


In view of the increasing possibilities of Social Work in this country. 
it has been suggested that sisters engaged in parish work would profit 
by a course on the social teaching of the Church and the Parochial’ 
Possibilities in England today—especially as Religious Life is one of the 
strongest answers to Communism. The lecture on this subject during: 
the Superiors’ course will pave the way for this course next year, and. 
it is being arranged at the request of some Superiors. 


i 
THE CHARGE FOR THESE Courses will be £1 per day (inclusive of 
board, lectures, etc.), of which tos. must be sent in advance as Booking: 
Fee to the Warden. 


For further particulars of these courses those interested should writ : 
a The Warden, Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, Stafford 
shire. 
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WHAT ABOUT BECOMING A BROTHER? 
With God’s help you could do much for souls and bodies by joining 
the Hospitaller Brothers of St John of God 
For full particulars write to: 

Very Rev. Bro. Provincial, St John of God’s Hospital, 
Scorton, Richmond, Yorks 
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